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estern Signs Amendment and Supplement to Agreement 


LEARNS ABOUT FLYING 





Aeme Photo 
Former Vice-President of the 
United States, now Secretary 


of Commerce, Henry A. Wallace took his first Aying lesson recently in 
an Ercoupe at the Washington National Airport. Wallace is shown step- 


ping from the trainer. 


His instructor, Paul Young, CAA assistant chief 


of general inspection, is seated in the cockpit. At the right is William 


A. M. Burden, Assistant Secretary 


e termed as the STORMY PETREL of American politics. 


of Commerce. Wallace might well! 


He has 


urely had his ups and downs, and whether being the Secretary of 
-ommerce is an up or a down in his political career is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. At least Secretary of Commerce Wallace apparently 
»elieves in learning something about his job. 





LATE NEWS 


Freedom 








\FL Pres. William Green sent 

Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
AWARDED AI 

t ething extra special 





sical hardshit 


and person- 
sted assign 





4-hour 

basis. He assisted in 
letdown 
minimum altitudes, 
procedures 

sat value to the 
Javy, and contract car- 
rations in the Aleu- 
he Northwest.Airlines 





sneered an alr 


line operation 

and along the Aleutian Is- 
land chain early during World 
War II and has maintained a 
regularly scheduled operation 
in this area since June 1, 1944. 





mittee a statement opposing the 
actions of the Dec. 7, 1944, Int. 
Civil Aviation Conference held at 


Chicago, relating to the “Freedom 
of the Air,’ and charged that it 
would adversely affect the best in- 
terests of American labor. 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 


MEDAL FOR ALEUTIAN FLYING 


Departmentalized 
A-L-P-A Soloes 


Time rolls on, as is its habit, 
and this is the month of May, 
1945. Old Man Weather is still 


flying off the beam way off in one 
of the quadrants and isn’t even 
near the twilight zone. It’s high 


time the old buzzard works an 
orientation problem and gets him- 
self back on course. We in Chi- 





cago keep talking about the wea- 
ther even at the risk of being 
categoried just plain bores by our 
three readers, who possibly live in 
warmer, more pleasant climes. 
Well, to be real blunt about it, we 
don’t care if they are bored. For 
summer we’re still having a ‘“‘mild 
winter” in Chicago, and we don’t 
like it! The top temperature for 
May at ALPA’s headquarters city 
was 85.2 and low was 
30.6 degrees. Stop and meditate 
on that for a minute. And any 
one of our three readers who 
even dares to make a crack about 
Chicago spring weather had bet- 
ter launch his barb from a safe 
distance because it wouldn’t be 
healthy to do it close by. 


degrees 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 








COL. 


ing officer of the 20th Ferrying Group. 


“HI”? MAKES A SPEEC 





Harold P. 


Col. 
Little, United Air 


Lines pilot on military leave with the Air Force, is deputy command- 


““Hi’’ has long been active in 


ALPA affairs, and for several years, acted as the Association’s expert 


on air traffic control. 


He is well known in the air line piloting group. 


On V-E Day, May 8, 1945, “‘Hi’’ made a speech to many hundreds of 


listeners at the Municipal Airport, Nashville, Tenn. 
ports, he did all right; as a matter of fact, excellent. 


lines Pilot W. P. ‘“‘Pop” McFail 
was present and reported on the 
event as follows: “Il was proud to 
be allowed to witness the orderly 


manner in which ‘Hi’ conducted 
himself in the handling of the 
whole affair and to listen to his 


speech rendered to several thou- 
sand people.’”’ Here’s what Colonel 
‘Hi’ had to say: 

“You have already heard the 
announcement of the end of hos- 
tilities in Europe. To many of you 
this announcement seems to be the 
goal toward which all of us have 
been striving since December 7, 
1941. 


Col. 4) 


AVIATION LOSES 
GREAT BOOSTER 


(Continued on Page 4, 





The aviation industry joined the 
world in mourning the death of 
President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. He was the nation’s first fly- 
ing President, using the airplane 
for trips both at home and abroad. 
He started flying right at the be- 
ginning of his national political 
career when he made an air trip 
to Chicago in 1932 via United Air 
Lines. 

It was under President Roose- 
velt’s administration that more 
laws were passed for the benefit 
of the aviation industry than ever 
before in American history. It was 
under his administration that the 
| Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 was 
| passed. 

Uses Planes Flown by 
| Air Line Pilots 

By President Roosevelt’s use of 
plane travel to Casablanca, Tehe- 
|ran, and Yalta, he further demon- 
strated the practicability and safe- 
ty of international air transport. 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 


According to re- 
American Air- 


MOVES UP 


Having flown everything from 
Piper Cubs to giant B-29’s, Lt. 
Col. William J. Fry, former flight 
captain and assistant to Bruce E. 





Official USAAF Photo 
Braun, vice-president and opera- 


tions manager for Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, has been 
awarded a command pilot’s rating 
in the Army Air Forces —the 
highest of the three pilot grada- 
tions in the AAF. 
Has Logged 12,000 Flying Hours 
Colonel Fry is now at Head- 
quarters, Ferrying Division, Air 


| ~ (Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 
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Editorial Offices: 
3145 W. 63rd hessied (Ghicage, Ill. Talagtene | Hemlock 5015 
David i Duievte. Praia TeiePach asa beete weet aie al ely tote tases ate eestidite, Side a tacdicar Ste . Editor 
On May 8, 1945, the shooting in Europe ended. The world’s 
most miserable bubble, Nazism, was pricked, but at what price? Yes, 
the price to prick that miserable bubble was really something—a price 





we will be helping to pay the rest of our lives, and our children and 
their children will be helping to pay, to say nothing of the appalling 
loss of human life and the maimed and disabled veterans. What was 
found inside this miserable bubble? Nothing but another gang of 
gangsters—plain gangsters operating on a national and international 
basis. They had their trigger men to do their killing. They hid their 
loot in abandoned mines, cellars, and secret strong boxes. They had 
their molls, while they exhor ted other of their women to live so as to be 
able to produce the greatest number of children to man their guns. 
They were a suspicious lot, even of each other—double-crossing cut- 
throats of the first water. One- way rides were plentiful. And the 
once proud and haughty German people went for all this in a big way. 
Why? That is also an easy question to answer. They were part of 
the gang. They were getting their cut. They were living off the fat 
of the land ruthlessly skimmed off by their looting and killing gang- 
dom chieftains. 


Now that this awful messy bubble has been burst, it is revealing, 
indeed, to learn that Germany, under Nazism, had no legitimate gov- 
ernment. It was gangdom pure and simple, nothing more and noth- 
ing less. And Germany’s Germans went for it in a big way. In fact, 
they loved it because they were a part of the gang, getting their cut. 
When their gangdom bubble burst, the armies of the Allies found them 
still smug, fat, and still as arrogant as ever. And let no one be fooled 
that they will not bear, suckle, and rear another world holocaust ai 
the very first opportunity, and it doesn’t have to be much of an oppor- 
tunity at that. Their principal ally to accomplish this—and don’t 
think they aren’t smart enough to know it—is the quickness of the 
peace-loving people of the world to forgive and forget. They will 
forget all too soon the flood of human blood, suffering, maiming, sys- 
tematic butchering, and starvation brought about by Germany’s latest 
rampage against civilization. 

Their scientists and inventors schemed and planned and when an- 
other killing machine was perfected, they would forthwith deliver the 
blueprints for its construction into the hands of another nation of 
killers, Japan, where these inventions are still being utilized to kill 
and maim our own boys. This is just a little side light that we are 
prone not to realize fully or at all. It is just one more terrible real- 
ism of the despotical activities of Germany. 

We hear of many different ways to preserve peace and with a 
terrible war still going on and fresh in our minds, we hope against 
hope that these efforts will not fail. When it is all said and done, the 
most effective and sensible way to keep peace in the world is not to 
let the civilized, freedom-loving people forget the terrible happenings 
of World War II. And let them not forget the terrible price that has 
been paid by our boys once again so that we may live decently and 
free. What we really must do to keep our people from forgetting is 
carefully preserve all the awful pictures and records of every char- 
acter of World War II and display all this unbelievable terribleness 
to all our people and to all civilization periodically at regular inter- 
vals and to the generations to come as well. In other words, we must 
employ realistic, common sense methods of causing the easy-going, 
free peoples of the world not to forget quite so easily. This will surely 
keep all of us awake to the necessity of keeping the power-crazy ag- 
gressors, national and international gangsters, in proper check. 


If some realistic means similar to the one described is not em- 
ployed, it is a tough thing to say but again it’s realism—it will be just 
a matter of time and World War III will break over the world, the ter- 
ribleness of which will dwarf World Wars I and II into utter insignifi- 
cance, and the utter devastation that World War III will visit upon all 
civilization is beyond imagination, and human powers of realizing. 
To implement this terribleness will be man’s most modern develop- 
ments, among which will be the airplane and other flying devices such 
as rockets that will travel unerringly—manned or unmanned—to de- 
stroy the cities of the world and all other concentrations of civiliza- 


tion at little more than the pressing of a button by some power-crazed | 
It is one thing to hope for peace and hope there will be no | 


despot. 
more war, but unless we do something about it that is mighty realistic, 
effective, and completely practical, the world old cycle of war will con- 


tinue and each war will be more terrible than the last and the rest is | 


not hard to imagine. CIVILIZATION WILL DESTROY ITSELF BY 
ITS OWN DEVICES, AND LET THERE BE REALISM NOW THAT 
IT CAN HAPPEN—AND DURING OUR LIFETIME. 


—David L. Behneke | 


AIR LINE PILOT 





May 1945 | 




















’Tis Spring—All Sap Isn’t in Trees 


By CHUCK “Winchell’’ BOTSCH 
Council No. 31, AA 
Burbank, California 


F-L-A-S-H! ’Tis spring—it’s love 
in bloom and stuff like that. The 
sap is running in the trees (Tar- 


zan), and some are flying the air- 
ways, so be careful. Yes, this is a 
report of April and May from 
sunny (?) California. 


Discuss Bidding Trips 

The big events which took place 
in April were the two meetings 
called by Chairman Bart Cox of 
this council to discuss and vote on 
the issue of bidding trips and all 
the many complex and _ intricate 
problems. The Hilton Hotel at El 
Paso was a beehive of diplomatic 
intrigue and strategy as the vari- 
ous self-appointed representatives 
(without portfolios or umbrellas), 
each with a different trend of 
thinking on the subject, endeavor- 
ed to sell, coerce, or bludgeon their 
ideas into the equally hard heads 
of the others. 
spirit, each argued his own point, 
and then all settled down peace- 
ably at the meetings and voted in 
what looks like a very sensible 
and workable solution. 

No Love—No Nothing! 

We are bidding two trips only, 
and since there are 14 trips, there 
are seven groups with seven pilots 
to each group. The day and night 


pay is fairly well balanced, rang- 
ing from 37 per cent in the lowest 
group to 77 per cent in the high- 


est. To offset the high pay bracket, 
it should be noted that this group 
must fly almost all trips after mid- 
night, which is O.K. for a night 
owl, but not me. My group doesn’t 
fly after 11:00 p. m. nor before 
7:15 a. m. which is satisfactory to 
our “little seven.’? We posted our 
preferences for 15 days, and we 
start the deal on June 1. The com- 
mittee headed by Herb Schmidt 


and composed of Prince Hamer, 
Don Phillips, Max Fife, and Jim 
Jewell are to be commended for 


their excellent efforts in behalf of 
the group. ‘Pappy’ Carpenter, 
who now is the “bull pilot’ or 
senior man on the El Paso divi- 
sion, bid the 77 per cent night 
deal. To the boys in this group we 
extend our sympathy and hope 
that after six months, they will do 
better than a minus three Schnei- 
der. It is an accepted fact, fellows, 
that those hours will put you 
“over the hill’ from a romancing 
angle. No love—no nothin’! 
Living in Style Now 

LASH! Our senior men out 
here, who hate to be referred to as 
“old-timers,” except in experience, 
of course, are now flying the Big 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1) 


In true democratic | 


It Isn’t Over Yet 
By a Long Sight 


By DONALD E. KINKEL 
Council No. 56, PAA 
Mills Field, Calif. 


For the first time since Adolf 
Hitler sent his war machine into 
Poland, the people of the U. S.| 
and of the world are able to look 
forward definitely to an era of 
peace. Hitler’s world, at this writ-| 
ing, has been ground to bits in 
Europe; the leader is reported 
dead; his running-mate, Musso-| 
lini, has been executed; hostilities 
in Italy and Southwestern Austria 
have ceased; and the San Fran- 
cisco Conference is in full swing 
with all its plans for peace. 
On December 7, 1941— 

But to many members of Coun- 
cil No. 56, the wind-up of the 
European theater is a semi-climax, 


with the big show just getting 
under way. Their thoughts are 
of the East instead of the West 


December 7, 1941, 
the North and 
became military 
Japanese Army 


because on 
many of them in 
South Pacific 
objectives of the 
and Navy. 
Captain Ford took 

“The Long Way Home” } 


When the first Japanese bom- 
bers began their raid on Pearl 
Harbor, Captain Robert Ford was 


en route from Noumea, New Cale- 
donia, to Auckland, New Zealand. 
With military action in the mid- 
Pacific, the normal return route 
via Honolulu was blocked, thus 
necessitating the round-the-world 
flight that established new air re-| 
cords. Captain Ford returned to 
New York via the Dutch East| 
Indies, Asia, Africa, and South 
America, one month and four days | 
after his departure from San} 
Francisco. He described the trip | 
as routine, but you can bet that| 
he is aware that the Japanese are | 
still to be reckoned with. 
Captain Hamilton 
En Route to Guam | 
Captain John H. Hamilton was} 
piloting the Philippine Clipper} 
with destination Guam when word | 
of the Pearl Harbor attack was} 
flashed to him. He was about ten 
minutes out of Wake Island. Re-| 
turning to Wake he was ordered | 
by the Navy to ready his ship for| 
a patrol flight in the vicinity of| 
Wake. While plans for the patrol 
were being made, the Japanese | 
aerial assault on the island began. | 


Hamilton’s flying boat, though | 
machined-gunned from tail to) 
nose, was not severely damaged 


(Continued on Page 3; Col. 3) 





“DIZZY 3” FLOATS 36 HOURS 


time it sinks. 
this picture wus taken. 
known. 





When a histhellane lands on water, sometimes it floats—most of the 





Here’s one that floated, and, after 36 hours of floating, 
Just how long it continued to float is not 
Maybe it’s still floating, and soon we'll be hearing about the 


| ghost plane thut squats on the water like a duck when it should be 
flying through the air with the greatest of ease, etc., etc., etc. 








du Constant Memoriam 





“To fly West my friend, = a flight we 
all must take for a final check.”’ 


Active Duty Air Corps 
Allen, K. N.—AA; TT ey De ae C.— 
UAL; Canton, C. E.—EAL; Darby, James 
E.—C&SAL; Davis, Wm. E-—Continental: 

4 Harold 
J.—Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L.—UAL; 
eer a Jackson Walter 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL; Mitch- 
witt F.—Colonial;  Mostoller, 
Charles—EAL; Nagel, John—Mid-Conti- 
; Nelson, Franklin S.—WAL Peter- 
son, Warren—TWA; Roth, Paul F. 
A a Shafer, George H.—TWA; Skelly, 
H. J.—AA; Treweek, J. M.—AA. 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John Paul—EAL; Kundson, Max 


— TWA; Roscoe, Thomas M. — EAL; 
Sparboe, Jerome H.—NW; Williams, 
oy AL. 
Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TW 

pooreng 


Accidental 


» John B.—UAL: Anderson, Lloyd 
: Andert, Paul A.—UAL; Antonio, 
A; *Bamberger, T. L.—TWA. 

Joseph Cc 


UAL: 
Frederick L.— 
Harvey F.—TWA; Bont- 
L; Borchers, Adrian— 
\  ? : Bowen, 
— BA; Brandon, James L. — 
UAL; *Brand, w. 
Francis W.—AA; *Brigman, - h— 
ae D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. W.— 
UAL; Brown, H. Babcock—NEA; Brown, 
W. C.—PAA; Brunk, Paul S.—PAA: 


Bucher, Charles L.—PAA; *Bucklin, 
Fred—PCA; Bullis, R. L.—PAA; Burks, 
John A.—UAL. 


Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; Chamberlain, 
oy B.—NW; Christian, 1.o3.. In— 
NWA; Clark, F. N.—Continental; Clay- 
ton R. C.— “wars Cohn, Hanley G.— 
. C.—UAL: Cooper, D. 1. 
Alonzo — Marine Airways; 
creyd— Ludington. 
fe aan AL; Dally, 


E.—Ww Ph cet 1 ig 
A-ICD; Davis, Alfre —U 


Panagra; De Cesaro, Joseph G.—UAL; 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA; Dietz, Stuart G.— 
EAL; Dietze, R. H.—AA: Dixon, 
drew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F.— AA 
Dunn, Stepehn M. — Panagra; Dyjak, R 
J.—NWA. 
Eitner, R. G.—AA; in Robert M.— 
PAA; *Enger, G. E.—N 
Fey, Howard—UAL; Pields, Glenn T.— 
AA; *Fisher, John F.—NW: Fortner, W. 
F.—EAL; Fuller, Ray E.—AA. 
Gambee, ‘H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA; 
Gardner, Gordon W. — Panagra; George, 
al— TWA; *Gill, D. N.— TWA-ICD; 
Gillette, — TWA; Golden, 
_ Vernon AL; 


r : ale, S. H.i— 
EAL; Hallgren, W. A.—AA; Hart, John 
F.—N Hedenquist, W. — TWA; 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL: Hiil, George W. 
—AA; ~sfageee Clyde M.—AA; Holsen- 
beck, W. M.—PAA; Holstrom A. E.— 
TWA; Howell, P. P. WA; inman, 
Rodger R. — TWA- IGD; Ireland, Baxter 
— Continental; Jackson, W. — TWA; 
Jameiller, Stanley €. — CAL 
Ww. L.—E = genes, H. H.— $ 
Lloyd E.— UAL; Jesselyn, John — PCA 
Judd, Orvan K.—PA 
es Harold J.—AA; Kincannon, Ted 
N.—AA; King, George B.—PA ‘Kom- 
dat, Albert C.—EAL; Kroeger, John H.— 
PAA-Western. 
Lamb, Charles S.—UAL; Lewis, Harry C. 
— TWA; Livermore, Joe — NW; Loeffler, 
Edward J. — WAL; Lucas, Al — WAS; 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B. 


McAfee, Willlam—Paa: McCauley, 4. R. 
AA; *McLaughlin, J. J. AA; Me- 


Mickle, Harold—Panagra; Majors, R. R. 
; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL; Ma- 
mer, Nick B.— ; Marshal, Gerald V. 
—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.—UAL; Mar- 
tin, Karl R.—NWA; Miller, B. D.—AA 
Colonial; *Miner, Willard H. U 
Montee, Ralph—TWA; Montijo, “John g. 
— VAT; Morgan, Howard As — TWA 
Mossman, Russell C.—C& 
Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, ‘aon J.—TWA; 
Norby, Raymond 8.— 
*Obri, red—PAA; *0’ Brien, Ww. E.— 
PCA; Odell, M. T.—AA; *Olson, Ken- 
neth S.—NW; “Onsgard, Alden--NWA: 
Owens, Clifford P.—WAE. 
Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A— 
PAA; Pedley, Charles F.—AA; Pe * 
A:—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PA 


J. 

Beco agghoge oe V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 

Harold — AA; Potter, Norman W. — 

UAL; Procbstle, R.—NWA; Pursley, C. 

H _—Panagra. 

Quale, R. J.—AA. 

Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 

*Repack, W. T.—P CA; *Rhew, Jesse N. 

—C&S; Riggs, Russell S.—AA; Robbins, 

Wm. J. B.—AA; Rose, John A.—KLM 

Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; Rust, F. H.—AA. 

gee! bean M. — TWA; Sandblom, 
San mr VY Thomas be He pad 


= UAL; Terletzky, 
_ eon L; 
Thompson, A. R.— 
ert—Panagra. 
Underweee. ao L.—AA 

Vance, Clark K. UAL; Vanderbusch, 
R. E.—N 


Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A. — PAA; Waliace, Clyde 
W.—TWA; “Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA; 
Watkins, £. C.—AA; Weatherdon, Ed- 
win—AA; West, F. W.—NW; Whidden, 
R. aye: _Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA; 
Wilson, W. ; Williams, Wayne C. 
TWA; Williamson, P. B.—EAL; Wor- 
then, John A.—WW; *Wright, J. S.— 
TWA. 


Young, George E.—UAL. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 

Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Chiappino, L. 
J., TWA-ICD; Cochran, Robert _— 
UAL; Colton, Ray—UAL; Currier, C. L. 


E.— 
; *Turbyne, Rob- 


Jamieson, Le- 
Frank B.—EAL; 
; Maguire, Richard 
; McConaughey, Ira M. — AA; 
Nordbeck, H. T.— NEA; 

NWA; Phelps, 
Tip—Delta: Swanson, Axel—. 
Vv. W.—N : 


Wittenberg, Frank 


Inactive 


Anderline, Frank w Ashford, fed: 


Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr.; 
Walbridge, Donald C.; 
Wheaton, Harold H.; 
W.; Wolf, John F.; 
Zimmerman, Harry J. 


Waiting List 


Whittemore, 
Willey, Sidney L.; 


Brock, Wm. S..; Clark, tt H.; Kiser, 
Daniel; Langmack, David F 
Uneagleved 


Downs, Lloyd; Hays, George L.; feeaete, 

Floyd E.; Miner, R. 1: Rhiner, 
Honorary 

Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. 

Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, WIII. 
* Apprentice Member. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 


and was able to take off for Mid- 
| way. Aboard were all PAA ground 


personnel and two wounded crew 
members. On the flight from Wake 
to Midway, two Japanese war- 
ships were sighted which were re- 
turning from bombarding Midway. 
Captain Ralph’s Plane Lost 

In Hong Kong during the first 


| Japanese attack on that port were 


Captain F. S. Ralph and his crew. 
The Hong-Kong Clipper had been 
scheduled to return to Manila but 
was an objective of the Jap dive 
bombers as it lay tied to the dock. 


| Ralph and his crew were aboard at 


the time of the first alarm and 
left the ship just as the first flight 


| came over. The ship received sev- 


eral direct hits and burned to the 
water line in a very short time. 
Captain Ralph and his crew were 
evacuated from Hong Kong and 
returned to the U. S. via Chung- 
king and Calcutta. 

Captain Ford Witnesses Sinking 


Awareness of the Pacific war 
had not ceased with those few 
hectic hours. The same Captain 


Robert Ford who girdled the globe 
early in the war was instrumen- 
tal in locating the cargo vessel, 
John A. Johnson, sunk by enemy 
action last November midway be- 
tween San Francisco and_ the 
Hawaiian Islands. 





has been doing the family washing. 
Here’s for a speedy recovery. 
Jot down as a hard man to whip 


}at handball First Officer Ed Arm- 
| strong from FV. He has been giv- 


ing the boys a rough time at the 


What you see here is an interior view of the passenger cabin of the | F] Paso “Y.” First Officers Young 
Lancastrian—a civilian version of the famous Lancaster bomber in Eng- 
land. It is about to begin its flight on the Australian mail and passenger 
route. When fully loaded, it has a top speed of 310 m.p.h. and a range of 
about 4,000 miles. Although the seating arrangement is somewhat unortho- = 
dox, it does compare somewhat to the seating arrangement in European scratcher”’) watches from the gal- 


trains which are mostly compartments, with some seats facing each other. | lery. 


and Davis are sweating it out 
at the “Y” regularly, while 
Berkstresser (pronounced “back 


He grunts while the boys 


and others facing the windows. Just what seating arrangements long dis- | work. 
tance air liners will settle on in the future as being the best, will. like | Congratulations, ‘““Swanee” 


almost everything else, have to be determined by trial and error. 


So Sorry, Please 


Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) 


Springs shuttle. Headed by that 
igar-puffing “Hap” (Curly) Rus- 
ll, number eight system seniority 
nd followed by Andy “Night” 
\ndrews, Prince Hamer, Charles 
Maris, and Ray Wonsey, these il- 
istrious and exclusive gentlemen 
us up at El Paso and 
ve in style at Big Springs. I hear 
certainly is for them now. 
hunting, men. 

Champ” Javelin Thrower 

We, at BU, are justly proud of 


ow pass 


“soit 


00d 


Rodger the Lodger’ Poorman, 
10 will be known as “Champ” 
ym now on out. This fair-haired 
boy is more than a barroom ath- 


te, for last month he entered the 
,AU Track Meet at the Los Ange- 
Coliseum and, with one mighty 
won first place in the jave- 
throw. This was accomplished 
spite of competition from USC 
ind other accredited schools. Not 
ad for a broken-down air line 


eave, 


pilot, eh, fellows? Definitely a 
redit to himself and the profes- 
sion. It is just a rumor that a 
blessed event may occur at the 
‘Champ’s.” We’ll let you know 
ater. 
Where to Live—That’s a Problem 
Captain Jim Murray couldn’t 
tand the good living and swell 


limate, so-o-o off he goes again 
o New York and the C-54’s. Cap- 
tain Gene Kruse, our recent addi- 
from Chicago, convinced 
this is “‘God’s Country.” Cap- 
Phil Reynolds can’t make up 
lis mind where the best spot 
He has bought and sold three 
iomes in about six months. 
Stotts Really Rates Now 

FLASH! “Our friend” and ex- 
ecutive member of the group, 
‘Chief’? Stotts now is sporting an 
ATR ticket with rating 


tion is 
that 
tain 


is. 


from | 


0-12,000 horsepower. Not bad for'| 


a Joplin boy. He has been “wrest- 
ling’? the Constellation and the 
C-54. Ted Melden, the “Chief’s” 


able and ready assistant, manages | 
to get in a trip to EO occasionally | 
to check the boys and keep them | 


and himself sharp. 
We'll Just Stay “Put” 

The flash in the pan of May was 
the proposed change from the 


Hilton Hotel (I can smell it now 
even as I write) to the El Ranc- 
hotel at EO. An industrious and 
well-meaning committee composed 
of Phillips, McLeran, Fleener, 
Jewel, Kunz, and Botsch, visited 
the resort spot and reported on 
same to the group, and, although a 
very narrow margin of majority 
votes were for moving, it was not 
deemed enough to warrant further 
proceedings. Thus, we, of the pur- 
ple sage, who long for peace and 
solitude along with warm sunshine 
and a swimming pool, will stay in 
the rut with the “Hilton Holdouts” 
and sit in the sticky lobby and ac-} 
quire a “lobby tan” this summer. 
So sorry, please! Who wrote that 
nasty crack about Botsch and the 
Cortez? En guarde! 
They’re not “In the Pink” 
FLASH! This is the list—I mean 


the sick list, of course. Captain 
“Sleepy” Coppage was caught 
short in EO and had an appen- 


dectomy performed on the border 
(U.S. and Mexico). Captain Frank 
Averill was on his back for a 
couple of weeks, and ‘Mot’ Mot- 
ley, his second character, perform- 
ed commendable duty as nurse 
while pinch-hitting for Frank’s 
wife. (Have ‘“‘youse guys’’ seen 
that long, low ’29 Ford of 
“Mot’s?” It’s really streamlined— 
like a Condor!) 

“Silent” Pratt and ‘Two Pair” 
Chittick are back from FV _ with 
an ATR and are taking 25-hour 
line checks. Good luck! ‘‘Captain”’ 


Jim Laris is on the pay check for 


left seat time in June. 
You’re Doing All Right, Vic 

Have you girls seen the hunk 
of “ice” that my boy, Vice “Dia- 
mond” Kunz is flashing? It a 
21% carat chunk of glass that re- 
places a landing light when the 
electrical system is inoperative. 
This “good” man has three chil- 
dren now, and your reporter has it 
that there may be a fourth in the 
jig. Wow! Bob Cooper and Mac 
McLeron passed out cigars recent- 
ly and “Fleener the Weiner” will 
do so again in about October. 
These guys must take oxygen at 
3,000 feet. 

Captain Dick Kaufman is wear- 


is 


|ing a fancy new ring presented 


her hand in the wringer, and Dick 


FLASH AND DOUBLE FLASH!! 
This is it! The wolf’s fangs have 
been pulled. Yes, your reporter 
attended the announcement party 
of “Swanee” Swanson, the “old 
holdout.’”’ He is about to take the 
deep plunge into the unfathomable 
depths of matrimonial bliss. But 
who can blame him when the one 
who tamed the lion is none other 
than American’s own sweet, ten- 
der, and lovely Stewardess Janie 
Johnston. The event will take place 
on June 8 and yours truly will 
represent the pilot ‘smooching”’ 
the bride and sousing the groom. 
Until then, let’s lick the Japs. 





Ford was flying in moonlight at 
7,000 feet when a flare was sight- 


ed. Changing heading, the flight 
detoured through the undercast 


until a large ship was sighted com- 
pletely in flames. Ford made for 
the ship and when within a half 
mile, it disintegrated in a tremen- 
dous explosion which sent a mush- 
room of incadescent flame to a 
high altitude. The sea for a radius 
of one half mile about the vessel 
was lashed white by flying debris 
; even the wakes of 
pedos were still visible 
towards the burning ship. 

Sights Jap Submarine 

While circling the area in 
signal communication with the 
survivors, a dark shape was spot- 
ted in the water. Ford made a run 
over it completely blacked 
and dropped a flare. The 
illuminated a large area, 
submarine two-thirds the 
of a Liberty ship, was 
riding high in the water. It im- 
mediately submerged. Running 
low on fuel, Ford headed back on 
course after getting a good fix of 
the position and contacting offi- 
cials in San Francisco. Naval offi- 
cials later reported that the flare 
had undoubtedly deterred the sub- 
marine from completing its work 
of machine-gunning the survivors. 
Captain Moss Rescues 48 Men 

First officer of the Clipper who 
was caught at Wake in 1941 when 
the Japanese first attacked the 
island, Captain W. W. Moss saw 
further evidence of the handicraft 
of Japan when he figured in an 
air-sea rescue last summer. 

Moss was arriving at a Pacific 
base on a regular trip with Naval 
supplies when word was received 
of the torpedoing of the SS Cape 
San Juan, war shipping administra- 
tion ship in Troop Transport serv- 
ice. He called for crew volunteers 
and flew 300 miles through dirty 
weather to the vicinity of the sink- 
ing Sighting groups of survivors 
who were swimming and clinging 
to pieces of wreckage, Moss made 
an open sea landing in swells run- 
ning 10 to 15 feet. In the rolling 
sea, the ship could not be maneu- 
vered close to the survivors so in- 
flated rafts were trailed behind the 
plane for the survivors to cling to. 
The rafts were then hauled alongside 
the side hatches and the survivors 
pulled aboard Forty-eight oil-cov- 
ered and exhausted men were pulled 
aboard, while two and one-half tons 
of gasoline were dumped overboard 
to make a take-off possible in the 
rough seas. 

Take-off Successful 

After the take-off was started, the 
23-ton flying boat was thrown into 
the air several times by the swells. 
After five or six bounces (some to 30 
or 50 feet at low flying speed), the 


two tor- 
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out 
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length 
spotted 
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A DARK SHAPE WAS SPOTTED SUPERVISOR 


Leigh R. Murphy, veteran air 


line pilot and ALPA member, has 
been appointed supervisor of op- 


erations for Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines in the New York district, 
J. H. Carmichael, PCA vice-pres- 
ident, announced recently. Mr. 
Murphy has already begun his new 
duties in order to prepare for the 
opening of PCA’s system into 
New York on or about July 1. 

In his new assignment, Mr. 
Murphy will be in charge of all 
operations activities, including the 
administration line maintenance. 
He will have offices in the Ter- 
minal Building at LaGuardia 
Field. 

Mr. Murphy has had a wide ex- 
perience in commercial air line 
transportation, including 14 years’ 
service as an air line pilot for 
United Air Lines. His flight ex- 
perience includes considerable fly- 
ing over the New York-Chicago 
route, which will be among PCA’s 
outlets by air from New York, as 
well as two years as first pilot of 
transpacific transport planes dur- 
ing which he flew to all South Pa- 
cific islands held by the Allies. 


plane became airborne. The surviv- 
ors were given medical treatment 
aboard the aircraft. A second trip 
was rendered unnecessary by the ar- 
rival of surface rescue units. 
Must Finish Japs First 

Council No. 56 members felt a deep 
satisfaction at the conclusion of the 
European fracas, but their own ex- 
periences and the experiences of 
some of their fellow workingmen 
who returned last month after three 
years of internment in the Philip- 
pines preclude any celebration until 
the Japanese are taken care of. Until 
such date, this conflict isn’t over by 
a long sight. 
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Of course, that title is only a joke, or is it? We're still having frost in 


be so far off at that. The flying toggle 


| pictured here is a new Army Air Force anti-exposure suit to protect downed airmen against cold. It is shown 


| being tested by a man who is floating “comfortably” in freezing water. 
| equipment laboratory of the Air Technical Service Command, Wright Field, Ohio 
| proof, and traps enough air to float the wearer. 


The suit, designed by the personal 
is easy to put on, water- 


Its purpose is to protect the wearer from the initial shock 


| of entering cold water and decrease effects of exposure from spray and wind when floating on an emergency 
| rescue raft. Many of our long distance air lines extend over long stretches of water so cold that the shock of 
F : F | first exposure is sufficient to cause death, and the strongest of human bodies can only withstand such rigors 
him by his wife. Said wife caught | for a surprisingly short period of time; hence, the great need for equipment pictured here being put through a 


i . . 
| routine service test. 














EDITORIAL 


THE OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF 
THE BRITISH AIR LINE PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION, “THE LOG,” PUB- 
LISHED VERBATIM IN A RECENT 
ISSUE AN EDITORIAL PREVIOUS- 
LY PUBLISHED IN THE AIR 
LINE PILOT ENTITLED, “WHO 
COMMANDS?” THIS — EDITOR- 
IAL WRITTEN BY PRESIDENT 
BEHNCKE WAS ON THE SUBJECT 
OF PILFERING ESSENTIAL PILOT 
PREROGATIVES FRGM THE COCKPIT 
AND THE DANGERS OF TRYING TO 


FLY AIRPLANES FROM SWIVEL 
CHAIRS AND GLASS-TOP DESKS. 
IN THE SAME ISSUE OF “THE. 
LoG” APPEARED THE FOLLOWING 
IN ITS REGULAR MONTHLY EDI- 
TORIAL: 

“As plans for the develop- 
ment of international and do- 
mestic air transport become 
known, it will be all the more 


important to consider how the 
safety factor in air travel can 
be increased and this considera- 
tion of import- 
ance if air travel is to become 
really popular with the general 
public. Risks should be 
higher than for any other form 
of public transport, and it 
the intention of this Association 
to aim at nothing less. Air line 
pilots are thoroughly aware of 
this factor by 
their desire to keep and 
even increase the high standard 
of qualification required to fol- 
low their profession, have and 
will inspire confidence through 
their knowledge and experience. 
This is an all-important part of 
the duties of a captain when in 
command of an aircraft, and it 


is 


is paramount 


no 


is 


essential and, 


own 


one of the main reasons 
which will insure that however 
much the inventions of science 


may help with the piloting of 
an aircraft to its destination, 
the captain will remain in com- 
mand in the air. Elsewhere in 
this issue we have, through the 
courtesy of Mr. David L. 
Behncke, the president of the 
American Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation, reprinted the views of 
the American pilots in this par- 
ticular connection, as it felt 
that they also express the gen- 
eral views of this Association.” 
OBVIOUSLY, THE BRITISH AIR 
LINE PILOTS FEEL THE SAME WAY 
ABOUT PILOTS’ DISCRETION AND 
THEIR PREROGATIVES IN THE IN- 
TEREST OF AIR SAFETY AS DO THE 
AMERICAN AIR LINE PILOTS. 


is 











PAN-AIR PILOTS TEST CONSTELLATION ON EAST COAST 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 


He traveled approximately 25,000 
miles on air trips to major inter- 
national conferences. 

President Roosevelt’s speech be- 


fore Congress in January, 1942, 
in which he said this country 
would produce 60,000 planes a 
year, was regarded by many as 
setting an unattainable goal, yet 
the goal later was placed at 100,- 
000 planes. His faith in Amer- 


ican aircraft production was vin- 
dicated. 


Log of Presidential Flights 


The airplane made it possible 
for one of his sons abroad, Brig. 
Gen. Elliott Roosevelt, to come 


back from England for his father’s 
funeral. One Douglas DC-4, Mod- 
el D, equipped with an elevator, 
was built especially for the Pres- 
ident. 
Transcontinental & Western 
Air flew President Roosevelt a 
total of 16,474 miles for a total 
of 91142 hours in connection with 
the Casablanca, Teheran, and Yal- 
ta conferences. The flights were 
Casablanca, 4,410 miles, 23 hours 


and 9 minutes; Teheran, 9,764 
miles, 5242 hours; and Yalta, 
2,300 miles, 16 hours. On the 


first two flights, the pilot was Lt. 
Col. Otis Bryan, TWA vice-pres- 
ident, an experienced air line pilot. 
Pan American Airways flew the 
President 7,553 miles at the time 
of the Casablanca conference, tak- 
ing him from Miami to Trinidad 
to Belem to Bathurst (Africa). 
TWA flew him from Bathurst to 
Casablanca. On the return trip, 
PAA flew the President from 
Bathurst to Natal, then TWA took 
him to Trinidad and PAA con- 
nected for the Trinidad to Miami 
lap. 
Proud Record for Air Line Pilots 
The Air Line Pilots Association 
knows of no flight of any charac- 
ter made by the late President 
Roosevelt when an air line pilot 
wasn’t at the controls. This is in- 
deed a proud record for the air 
line piloting profession and one 
that amply sprinkled with 
“firsts”? for which F. D. R. was so 
famous. He was thoroughly vers- 
ant with their problems, which was 
demonstrated conclusively by the 


1s 


now famous statement made by 
him, the first President to fly on 
air lines. He said: 


“Public Safety calls 
of high character and great skill. 


for pilots 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 3) 

Now that we have properly dis- 
posed of the weather at Chicago 
for another month, let’s get into 
the business of what happened at 


ALPA headquarters during the 
month of May. 
ALPA’s President Establishes 
Office at Home 

ALPA’s Commander-in-Chief is 
still missing from his spacious of- 
fice at Headquarters—and my 
gracious, is it spacious! And no 
fooling. It measures exactly 11 
feet 5 inches long and 9 feet 


7142 inches wide. He’s recovering 
from his operation, and, although 


he’s had several setbacks, will 
soon be fully recovered. He was 
operated on for acute recur- 


ring appendicitis on April 24 and 
was brought home from the hos- 
pital May 9. He hasn’t been per- 
mitted to leave his home since, nor 
has he been permitted to talk on 
the telephone. Doctor’s orders— 
and no fooling! He resumed ALPA 
work, however, as soon as he was 
able to sit up, busying himself with 
ALPA duties at his home where he 
lost no time in establishing quite 
an office. Papers and books were 
piled on top of everything all over 
the place. At first, he wasn’t too 
strong, but he refused to be still 
and said, “I’m better off working,” 
adding, “I can get more done in 
five minutes here than I can in the 
office in five hours—a few more 
operations and I’ll be all caught 
up with my work. It’s quiet here 
and I’m not being disturbed every 
two minutes.”’ While convalescing 
in the hospital and at his home, he 
put the finishing touches on the 
editing of the Association’s new 
By-Laws, which was in itself quite 
a task—lengthy and tiresome. He 
wrote a booklet entitled, “RIGHTS 
and DUTIES OF AIR CARRIERS, 
AIR LINE PILOTS, AIR LINE 
EMPLOYEES UNDER TITLE II 
—RAILWAY LABOR ACT,” and 
finished another ALPA booklet en- 
titled, “HISTORICAL,” all three 
of which are now on the press and 
will shortly be mailed to every 
member. Those who have seen and 
read these booklets and the new 
By-Laws are unanimous in the 





The 


one. 


occupation is a hazardous 
Therefore, the law should 
provide for a method to fix maxi- 
flying hours, minimum 


tithe pay 


and a for retirement 


annuity benefits.” 


system or 





Pan American Airways Photo 


First Pilot J. M. Rusch, fourth from right, is shown here being congratulated by his copilot, R. 


E. Wanless, on their first visit by a Lockheed Constellation from Miami, Fla., 
N. Y. The transport, which is being flown for the Air Transport Command by Pan American Airways, | 


to LaGuardia Field, 


‘was on one of a series of proving flights that PAA has been conducting out of Miami. Between 50 and 


60 improved Constellations have 


been on order by Pan American since before the war. The crew mem- 


bers, standing beneath the lofty tail of the Lockheed Constellation, are (i. to r.) D. B. Johnson, flight 
radio officer; V. A. McMurray, navigator; R. E. Wanless, copilot; J. M. Rusch, pilot; J. M. Elrod, first | 0U" Command gathered here .to- 
officer; J. L. Blalock and M. C. Anderson, flight engineers. 


hey are well done, 
and will be of im- 
educational value to 
ALPA’s entire membership. A 
common joke around Headquar- 
ters is that if the Old Man hadn’t 
gotten appendicitis, we never would 
have gotten the new By-Laws be- 
cause it was he who had to do the 
final editing, and while around 
Headquarters, he just didn’t have 
the time. 
ALPA Organization Operates 
Without a Head 

ALPA activities generally dur- 
ing the month of May were neither 
exceptionally high, nor were they 
low. It was what might be termed 
as a normal month, and a normal 
month for ALPA means plenty of 
action. The month of May was 
history-making for ALPA because 
this was the first month during 
which the organization operated al- 
most entirely without a_ head, 
which is exactly what its president 
stated that the new organization 
setup would do when he explained 
its operation at the 1944 Conven- 
tion. May’s experience proves con- 
clusively that departmentalized or- 
ganization setup is the answer to 
ALPA’s expansion problem. 
Western Air Lines Amendment 
And Supplement Signed 

The activities of the Associa- 
tion’s Employment Agreement De- 
partment during the month of May 
began with the signing of rather 
extensive amendments to Western 
Air Lines basic pilots’ employment 
agreement and the simultaneous 
completion of a supplement to the 
same agreement covering this com- 
pany’s Northern Region Operation 
with headquarters at Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. The final signing 
of these documents on May 18, 
1945, climaxed a long series of ne- 
gotiations which were started on 
October 15, 


opinion that t 
interesting, 


measurable 


1943, when ALPA 


_ May 1945 


First Flying President ALPA’S NEW BY-LAWS NEAR COMPLETION 


headquarters sent Western Ai) 
Lines a communication requesting 
a conference under Section 6, of 
the Railway Labor Act. These con 
ferences with Western Air Line 
officials were all pleasant, produce 
tive, and carried on in the best of 
spirits. The principal reason that it 
took so long to complete the West- 
ern amendment and supplement 
was because of a seniority battl 
which arose early in 1944 betwee 
the pilots of Western Air Lines an 
Inland Air Lines, when the forme: 
company applied for permissior 
from the CAB to take over the lat 
ter. This battle had been raging fo) 
a long time when the December 4 
1944, Convention of the Air Line 
Pilots Association got under way 
in Chicago. The controversy was 
placed before the convention for a 
settlement by President Behncke 
And settled it was, even thoug! 
the Association’s president was 
sharply criticized for putting it 
before the said convention. Had 
the 1944 Convention not settled 
the Western-Inland seniority fra- 
cas, it would probably still be a 
major problem, and the latest 
Western Air Lines amendment and 
supplement would still have beer 
reposing in back of the well-known 
eight ball. Even after the conven- 
tion acted on it, there were still 
some attempts on the part of Loca! 
Council No. 16, Western, to carry 
on the fight, but these efforts made 
no headway because of colliding 
head on with the convention’s ac- 
tions on the question which were 
unalterable and final. 
Ulrich and Christie Help Hear 
Cerf Hirsch Case 

Messrs. Karl J. Ulrich and John 
C. Christie, both of ALPA’s Em- 
ployment Agreement Department, 
went to Atlanta, Ga., via Eastern 


(Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 


There Can Be No Letdown Now 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 


“Certainly the end of the war in 
Europe is the end of oppression, 
the end of cruelty, and the end of 
barbarism in a very large and 
populous part of the world. 

“Six years ago, Hitler and his 
henchmen, with the backing of the 
German people, plunged the world 
into war. Today, Nazism is done, 


yet we must not forget that the 
conflict in Europe was but one 


phase of a world-wide war against 
the despicable things that Nazism 
practiced. 

“It is well to remember that the 
first attacks upon our people came 
from the West—the attack on 
| Pearl Harbor, followed by Guam, 
the Philippines, Wake, and Mid- 
Way. 

“The defeat of Germany is only 
a preliminary to our defeat of all 
Fascist enemies of our system of 
democracy, whether those enemies 
be German or Japanese. The Jap- 
anese nation is still a formidable 
adversary. The battle of Europe is 
over, yet the battle of Asia has yet 
to be fought to final victory before 
our way of living is secure. Let all 
of us celebrate the victory in Eu- 
rope with the redoubling of our 
zeal toward victory over our last 
enemy—Japan. 

“As members of the Army Air 
Forces, whether civilian or mili- 
tary, we are particularly import- 
ant to the achievement of that vic- 
tory. As members of the Air Trans- 
port Command, we have the colos- 
sal task of making available as 
quickly as possible increased sup- 
plies, personnel, weapons, ammuni- 
tion, tools, machinery, and equip- 
ment to bolster the fighting forces 
arrayed against that enemy. There 
can be no letdown for us—no per- 
iod of idleness — no breathing 
space! Work is our watchword. 

“To those who have already died 
in this struggle, we owe a great 
debt 


that can only be paid by 
achieving that final goal. To those 
who have returned wounded or 


ravaged with disease, we owe the 
assurance that we will complete 
the job that they have sacrificed 
|so much to achieve. 

“To you civilian 


members . of 


| day, I would like to express the 


deep appreciation of all of us in 
uniform for the very real contri- 
bution you have made to our vic- 
tory in Europe. Many of you have 
already served in the Armed 
Forces in this war. Most of you 
have loved ones in the service. All 
of you have played a vital part in 
the war progress thus far. We 
could not have succeeded without 
you, and victory over our last re- 
maining enemy depends to a great 
extent upon your continued devo- 
tion to your duties. 

“The Army has given the term, 
REDEPLOYMENT, to the process 
by which those no longer fighting 
in Europe will be transported 
around the world for the final 
crushing blow to the Japanese. The 
detailed plans of this process will 
be explained to you in a War De- 
partment film that you all must 
see within the next two days. | 
think it will be apparent to all of 
you, whether civilian or military, 
that of all the units of the Army, 
the Air Transport Command 
has the most crucial role t 
play in this process of redeploy- 
ment. 

“The faster the mighty armies 


that have defeated Germany ar 
brought into action against the 
Japanese, the more quickly will 


come final victory. If we lag in 
our efforts now, if we delay even 
briefly the process of redeploy- 
ment, we shall delay final victory 
In war, delay means wounds, suf- 
fering, and death, REMEMBER 
THEN, all of you, that your role 
in the continuing war is not yet 
over. Be glad that we have achiev- 
ed the victory in Europe, but re- 
member always that we will not be 
satisfied until we have attained oun 
final goal—the complete conquest 
of the Japanese people; the com- 
plete and unconditional surrende? 
of the Japanese nation! 





“Remember the words of ow 
late Commander-in-Chief in his 
speech to the Congress assembled 
on December 8, 1941, when he 
said, ‘Always will we remembe? 
the character of the onslaught 


against us. No matter how long it 
may take us to overcome this pre- 
meditated invasion, the American 
people in their righteous might 
will win through to absolute vic- 
tory. So help us God.’”’ 
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ABOUT FUEL DUMPING 


numerous 


As a result of inquiries and due to questions raised by 


ny people interested in the installation and use dump valves, 
Flight Engineering Division of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
has prepared Report No. 16 entitled, “Airplane Fuel Dumping 


sts.””’ This report acquaints interested parties with the background, 
<tent, and nature of the flight tests which are performed during offi- 
type certification tests for the purpose of ascertaining the 

ty of fuel dumping provisions in airplanes so equipped. 
A short of the 
In regard 
ee problems 


suita- 


summary report is as follows: 
to the possibility of fuel igniting during dumping, 
presented themselves and these were considered as 
Ows: 
1. The possibility of forward propagation of flames resulting from 
ignition of fuel in a free air stream. (This presents a hazard only 
the flames can travel forward in the air stream rapidly enough to 
tact a part of the airplane. This should be investigated with re- 
rd to the minimum flying speed of the type of airplane concerned. ) 
Results: There tendency at any time for the flame to 
forward against the air stream, and in all instances when 
Wi the flame was blown aft by the air stream. 
Conclusion: Dumped fuel, which does not contact any component 
in airplane after leaving the outlet valve of chute, does not consti- 
» a hazard to the airplane even if ignition of the fuel should occur. 
2 ee which might be present if fuel spray or combus- 
mixtures contacted any external surface of an airplane. 


Was no 
ypagate 


ignitor was removed, 


danger 


Results: (a) The flame would not progress forward when the 
was ignited at the trailing edge. (b) The flame would continue 
ind aft of the slot when ignition was made either at the leading 
dge or at the slot. (c) The spoiler strip was ineffective in maintain- 


2» the flame behind it except when ignition was made at the leading 


dge. In the latter case, it permitted the flame to cling to the airfoil 
st aft of the strip. A lap joint on the flap produced a similar effect. 
i) The physical properties of the aluminum alloy sheet when sub 


ted to the 
if they 
Cone Dumping of gasoline from an airplane in flight in 
a manner that it contacts an external surface of the airplane is 
onsidered hazardous since, if it were accidentally ignited, burning 
the surface might continue after the source of the ignition had dis- 
ypeared. The hazard is increased by the presence of proturberances 
d irregularities on the surface and by deflection of control surfaces 
or increase in angle of attack of fixed surfaces. Further, aluminum 
surfaces, constructed of sheets of 0.032 inch or less in thickness 
d subjected to burning gasoline in quantities of 40 gallons per min- 
te or greater, and in a 70 m.p.h. air stream would be seriously dam- 
zed in less than 30 seconds. 


intense heat for less than 30 seconds became so changed 
were entirely incapable of supporting a load. 
lusion: 


+h 
cn 


| OV 


3. The danger from explosions occurring within 

Results: The primary purpose of this test was to evaluate the 

izards of explosions of the most dangerous mixtures of gasoline and 

in tubes simulating the gasoline dump ducts of transport airplanes. 

lis test was conducted and reported by the National Bureau 
Standards 


dump chutes. 


+ 


ot 


Four tubes were used in the experiment—two were approximately 


iches in diameter, and two approximately 1 inch in diameter. Two 
these were straight, one had two smooth bends, and one had seven 
eht angle bends. The lengths varied from 65 inches to 157 inches. 


[enition at or near the open end was accomplished with a spark or 
The other end, where peak pressures were expected to occur, 
is closed with a comparatively weak sheet of rolled aluminum, 0.002- 
ch thick. In no explosion in any of the tubes did the pressure be- 
sufficiently great to blow out the 0.002-inch thick aluminum dia- 
ragm. 


ime. 


ome 


Conclusion: A cylindrical duct of aluminum alloy, having a wail 
0.020-inch or more, an inside diameter of 4 inches or less, 
leneth of 11 feet 


kness of 
j 


da or less, would definitely not be damaged in 
way by the explosion of any mixture of gasoline and air when 
pressure of such mixture is the same as the atmospheric pressure 


‘rounding the open end. A hazardous condition may result if the 
ict is constricted at some point along its length. Also, an explosion 
dump duct would be extremely dangerous if its dump valve were 


yen enough to provide a gaseous connection with the nearly empty 
soline tank 
Tests required of a prot otype airplane for the purpose of determin- 
whether the fuel dumping facilities are adequate and safe were as 
OWS: 
(a) Level Flight: During level flight at a speed at 2.0 VS1 
pproximately 160 m.p.h. in a DC-3) and at a safe altitude, the fluid 
| be dumped successively from each tank equipped for dumping. 


is obvious from the number and arrangement of tanks, en- 
es, and dump out — that the number of tests may be reduced. 
non-inflammable fluid shall be of approximately the same specific 
ity as gasoline and colored so that it is possible to determine from 
residue of the coloring, the flow pattern of the fluid dumped. 
shall full and dumped down to one-fifth full. During the 
st, no dumped fluid or fumes thereof shall enter any portion of the 
reraft. The dumped fiuid shall not come in contact with any portion 
the aircraft, nor adversely affect the control of the aircraft. Fuel 
shall be closable in flight, and an inspector will check the ade- 
the means provided. The landing gear may be retracted, if 
ractable. The dump valve controls shall be readily accessible 
1 reach of the 


the aircraft, 


ess it 


KS be 


sete 
icy ot 
and 
pilot and copilot when sitting at the controls and 
or within easy reach of the pilot or copilot and 
additional member of the flight crew at his station. The time to 
dump fuel from take-off to landing weight shall not exceed 10 minutes. 
In case flaps are provided, they 

ts are 








shall be retracted and if the out- 
located with respect to the flaps that their extension may 
dversely affect the flow pattern or the flap structure, the aircraft will 


so 


be placarded as follows: “DO NOT DUMP FUEL WHEN FLAPS 
AR -E EXTENDED.” If a modification of such placard is desired, the 

tests shall be repeated with the flaps extended to the degree desired. 

In any event, when flaps are provided, an investigation shall be made 


all flap positions during fuel dumping for which approval is desired. 

(b) Climb: During steady climb at a speed of 1.4 VS1 (ap- 
oximately 115 m.p.h. in a DC-3) with 75 per cent METO power and 
safe altitude, the remainder of the procedure is the same as above 
i level flight. (c) Glide: During steady glide with power-off at a 
speed of a 4 VS1 (approximately 115 m.p.h. in a DC-3) and at a safe 
titude, the remainder of the procedure is the same as above in level 


ht 
nt. 


Flight Engineering and Factory Inspection Division files reveal 
1at the following prototypes have been flight tested according to the 
foregoing procedures and considered satisfactory: 


_THE AIR LINE PILOT — 


‘COMMAND PILOT 


Col. 5) 


(Continued from Page 1, 


Command, deputy 
assistant chief of staff in charge 
of training. He has been on duty 
with the ATC since its inception, 
attained the rating by having 
more than 3,000 hours’ flying time 
and 15 years’ service as a rated 
officer. Actually, Colonel Fry has 
logged 12,000 flying hours, 8,000 


Transport 


as 


of them in aircraft of more than 
400 horsepower. Although Colo- 
nel Fry long ago passed the re- 
quired flying time, it was not un- 
til this past winter that he com- 
pleted the required 15 years of 
service. 


Rises Through Enlisted Ranks 
Colonel Fry rose to his present 
grade from the ranks of enlisted 
men. Entering the Army in July, 
1928, at Selfridge Field, as a pri- 
vate, he was appointed aviation 
cadet in October of the same year. 
A year later, he was graduated 
from Kelly Field after training 
there and at March Field and re- 
ceived his reserve commission as 
a second lieutenant. Colonel Fry 
then spent four and one-half years 


flying as copilot and later first 
pilot, or captain, of Western Air 
Lines and American Airlines. 
Called to Army in 1942 

Leaving American Airlines in 
1934, he joined Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines and served as 
flight captain and as assistant to 





operations manager until 1942 

when he was called to active duty 

with the Army in the grade of In case yo ! 

captain. future giant airplane tires, 
shown here beside 


His first tour of duty was Hens- 
ley Field, Dallas, with the midwest 


sector of the old Ferrying Com-| 2 inches in over-all diameter, 
mand. He served as ferrying pi-| from one side wall to another, 

lot, later as commanding officer of | rim weighs 2,600 pounds. 

the Second Ferrying Squadron | Comparing the size of the two tires 
and was in charge of ground the Goodyear Company. 


ize why we 


school training. Later, in Novem- 
penance stn 


ber, 1942, after the ATC and its 
Ferrying Division had been acti- 
vated an outgrowth of the 
Ferrying Command, Colonel Fry 
moved to Love Field, a World War 
I post, with the Fifth Ferrying 
Group as commanding officer of 
the Second Ferrying Squadron. In 
February, 1943, Colonel Fry and 
members of his Second Ferrying 
Squadron were transferred to 
Kansas City to form the Fairfax 
Field Detachment of the Fifth 
Ferrying Group. Later, this de- 
tachment was to become the pres- 





as 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 


Air Lines on May 3, 1945, to serve 
as ALPA’s two members on Delta 
Air Corporation Pilots’ System 
Board of Adjustment to hear the 
Cerf Hirsch case. The decision of 
the Board was to allow the case to 
remain status quo until such time 
as Cerf Hirsch, who is now in mili- 
service, 


ent 33rd Ferrying Group. He re- tary ice, Can appear in person 
ceived his senior pilot rating in and testify in his own behalf. 
the spring of 1943 and in October| Messrs. Ulrich and Christie return- 


ed to Headquarters via the Chi- 
cago and Eastern Illinois Railroad, 
arriving May 5, 1945. 

Panel Approves American 

Export Agreement 


was transferred to Cincinnati 
headquarters of the Ferrying Di- 
vision as director of training. 

Flies Everything From 

Cubs to B-29’s 


As a result of his long experi- Another high light happening 
ence as a commercial air lines pi-| in May, which will long live in the 
lot and later ferrying Army craft| history of ALPA’s activities, is 
back and forth across the conti-| the approving of the American 
nent, Colonel Fry is well acquaint-| Export Pilots’ Working Agreement 
ed with air lines of the United| on May 11, 1945, by the National 
States. He has a Civil Aeronau-| Railway Labor Panel in Washing- 
tics Administration rating which| ton. This was a basic agreement 
permits him to fly airplanes of| signed by the American Export 
from 80 to 12,000 horsepower) Airlines and the Air Line Pilots 
and, from the military standpoint, | Association on December 1, 1944, 
he can pilot anything from the| only three days before the opening 
smallest “cub-type” liaison plane | of the Association’s 1944 Conven- 
to the giant B-29’s. tion. The making of this agree- 

A Virginian by birth, Colonel) ment was one more outstanding ac- 
Fry now makes his home in Cin-| complishment of ALPA. It is the 
cinnati with his wife and daugh-| first agreement that ALPA has 
ter at 3940 Ledgewood Drive.| completed with an air line com- 
During his long career with C&S,| pany operating large, ocean going 
“Bill” flew Dixieliners from his flying boats. A surprisingly large 


New Orleans base. part of this agreement was in the 


Make Mode ] 

Boeing 314 

Consolidated-V ultee 28-4 (Navy PBY-5A) 

Douglas DC-3 

Lockheed 14 and 18 Series 

Vought-Sikorsky S-42, S-42B, S-44, S-44A, 
VS-44 

Although it is known that fuel dumping is required to permit a 


plane to take off with provisional take-off weight and, in the case of an 
emergency, dump enough fuel to permit landing at standard landing 
weight, the following additional safety advantages are available to an 
air line pilot when flying an air liner with fuel dumping facilities: 

(1) The dumping of gasoline in order to decrease the hazard of 
fire in case of a forced landing; (2) a decrease in weight to increase 
the structural safety factor in extremely rough air; (3) a decrease in 
weight in order to increase performance under emergency ape gt 
(4) a reduction of the size of the field necessary for landing; and, (5) 
turns of a shorter radius and slower approach speeds under ins srumnent 
conditions. 

The Flight Engineering Report No. 16 has been circulated 
comments to various parties interested in fuel dumping problems and 

| is indicative of development progressing in this necessary and impor- 
tant safety item on air line aircraft. 





for 


you have any microscopic conceptions about the size of 
take a look at this new experimental one 
a standard 6.00-16 popular-sized automobile tire. 
Built in the plant of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, it is the 
largest and heaviest ever produced in this country. 


Measuring 9 feet, 


44 inches across the beads and 36 inches 
the complete assembly of tire, tube, and 
The weight of the tube alone is 250 pounds. 


here is E. J. Thomas, president of 


It’s seeing things like this that makes us real- 
haven't been getting our quota of tires for the old family 


IT’S MOSTL Y CREATIVE WORK 


category of creative work where 
there was nothing to go by or use 


even remotely as a guide. After 
the sections had been talked 
about a great deal and agreed 
upon, then came the final job, 
which is often the most difficult, 
and that is to get it down in writ- 
ing. Most of our members have 
little or no notion of just how 


much work and time goes into the 
actual drafting of an employment 
agreement. 

Colonial and Eastern 

Cases Prepared for Appeal 


On May 5, 1945, the National 
Railway Labor Panel approved a 
minimum pay for reserve pilots 


and denied the increase in vacation 
pay for first pilots on Colonial Air- 
lines. All the rest of this supple- 
mental agreement was approved. 
On the same date, the Panel denied 
the copilot increase and the first 
pilot vacation pay increase in the 
Eastern Air Lines amendment 
which was signed November 20, 
1944, cases are now being 
prepared for appeal in Washington. 

Other employment agreement 
amendments and similar documents 
now pending before the National 
Railway Labor Panel for approval 
as follows: Continental Air 
Lines Amendment to Agreement; 
Western Air Lines Amendment to 
Agreement and its Northern Re- 
gion Operation Supplemental 
Agreement. 

A second conference 
in the offices of United 
in Chicago on May 16, 1945, 
lating to the rates of pay for 
United’s new Chicago-Boston and 
Salt Lake-Spokane runs which be- 
gan operating on May 1. The first 


These 


are 


was held 
Air Lines 


talks about these rates, on April 
20, 1945, resulted in a deadlock. 
The pilots agreed to fly these new 


runs under protest until such time 
as negotiations could be complet- 
ed. At the second conference on 
May 16, 1945, no progress was made 
and further negotiations on this 
matter are to be carried on later. 
Representing the company at the 
May 16 meeting were J. A. Her- 
lihy, vice-president, operations; W. 
J. Addems, director of flight ope- 
rations; and c. V. O’Callaghan, 
Col. 


(Continued on Page 6, 1) 













































































THE AIR LINE PILOT 


FLIES OCEAN TO ATTEND LATE PRESIDENT’S FUNERAL 


Six 

































































—Aecme Photo 

Sir Anthony Eden (left), British foreign secretary, is being greeted by Lord Halifax (right), British 

ambassador to the United States, upon his arrival to attend the funeral of President Roosevelt. In the 

center is Sir Henry Maitland Wilson of the British Purchasing Commission. Sir Anthony Eden is a hand- 
some } an 2 nn em popular, and a very effective representative of the United Kingdom. 





Braniff, and Braniff officials, rep- iation proceedings will be is purely 

n S im e ae - ALPA’s E a speculative and obviously, everyone 

Ou resentatives of 4 AS EMplOy-| hopes it will end in the signing of the 

ment Agreement Department made first pilots’ employment agreement 

Sa , ips allas assis wit an American Airways. ere 

(Continued from Page 5, Col. 5) | 0 ing glenn vena: Meproe teed fo approximately 1,000 pilots and 
’ 


pilots in conferring with their of- 
ficials to complete this Memoran- 


copilots involved. 
‘No Reduction in Safety Standards!’ 


assistant to the director of flight _—Eugineering Department 


operations. The pilot conferees dum of Agreement. The confer- In “ALPA's Engineering Depart- 
present were H. G. Portman, Jr.,| ences in which ALPA participated ment much study was given during 
master chairman, and George | took place vee March 29 and 30 ool yee rly «4 the GAR Of ae 
Warner of UAL pilots’ Local and April 28, 29, and 30, 1945.) formance requirements for transport 


After 
tents of the 


Council No. 12, Chicago; J. Edgar| The Memorandum of Understand- airplanes reviewing the con- 


ye oe an of, , age” proposed changes in the 
Hale, Jr., of UAL pilots’ Local | !"& Was redrafted on a number of | transport category performance re- 
Council No. 52, New York; and| occasions, and the final memoran- quinemente, the acainsted deletion 
* ee ere eae | aha ci a ere of the stalling speed limits was re- 
Karl J. Ulrich of ALPA’s Em- dum was written by President garded as the major issue in this 
ployment Agreement Department. Behncke while convalescing at his| proposed draft of CAP changes. A 


home. This Memorandum of Agree-| Summary of ALPA’s comments was 


Panel Approves Delta Amendment 




































San Antonio, connecting with Aero- a have re apse . eee Ps, 
LOT SUFFICIENTLY EXPE- cine minal ok Tacaic a ham Asan pilots have requested the tower dis 





antled ¢ Te é 2ss hazard- 

RIENCED TO HAVE A GOOD || ican Airways at Brownsville. Phone | (ra™y6d, 2nd moved, to a less hazard- 
| » j » ay j att ” 

WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF Sican ain = ager chen gy are gl Department is in correspondence 


THE AIR CARRIER BUSI- with the CAA advocating that in the 


Braniff is developing an internation- 












nit a '- | future all figures involving the erec- 
NESS. TO BE ACCEPT- ]|) 2! air line hookup that isn’t peanuts. tion , structures should be double 
Ulrich at PAA Mediation in checked by various sources to pre- 
ABLE, THE APPLICANT New York vent similar recurrences of this 
MUST BE PHYSICALLY UN- ||“ at 3:30 p. m., May 30, 1945, Karl | kind. 
ABLE TO CONTINUE ACT- || J. Ulrich of ALP A’s Employment Aa DC-8 and Army C-47 
| Agreement epartment, eft for | Collision Investigated 
og ae an we ace bons New York to attend the PAA media-| On May 28, 195, an AA DC-3 and 
| tion which began on May 31, 1945.| an Army C-47 had a collision acci- 
PERMANENTLY SUCH FLY- || He was still there as the month —_. = the yn aay ore of runways 
| ended. 14R and 4L at the Chicago Municipal 
ING. HE MUST HAVE ExX- |) The Pan American pilots’ employ- | Airport. Fortunately, the aoctdemt 
Vv ABILITY AND ment agreement deadlocked on Oc-| didn’t result seriously, although 
ECUTIVE : : 
MUST POSSESS AN INHER- | tober 7, 1944. The services of the | considerable damage was done to 
National Mediation Board were in-| both planes. The preliminary hear- 
ENT WILLINGNESS TO CO- || voked on November 27, 1944. Due to| ing on the accident was held on 


the Board having approximately 400 
cases pending on its docket, it didn’t 
get into the Pan American mediation 
case actively until May 31, 1945, 


May 29, 1945, at AA Hangar, Chicago 
Municipal Airport, and was attended 
by ALPA Engineer T. G. Linnert 
and First Pilot David T. Harris. 


LOW WORKERS. IF INTER- 
ESTED, WRITE TO M. FALL- 








| 
OPERATE WITH HIS FEL- 











, sent in a letter dated May 10, 1945, to 
5, - |ment covers the rates of pay, ex- , i 
On May 23, 1945, the Delta Air kaa ire Prairies: pa} - JF. Dycer ad the CAR s Flight 
Cor oration Amendment covering penses, insurance, state compensa- a Tee - ae r 
pens B : et age tions, and other conditions of em- | Saree ta ting the 80 wieh etal 
an Increase Mm copilot pay Was ap- 2 > ree age ; against deleting n€ 0 m.p.h. sta 
seine by the National Railway ployment of the Braniff pilots who| speed limitation at this time or at 
proved y the Nationa alway | ona ni sering this ¢ anv’s new any time in the future unless things 
: are pioneering this company’s new 
Labor Panel. It had been signed on : tps hia change a lot more than is possible 
xg s : Aerovias Braniff operation in Mex-| for quite a few vears to come. There 
April 23, 1945. It provided for aj. . “ or q w years & 
ae : ‘ 4 ico. The pay scale agreed to for was also a proposed increase in the 
$30.00 increase in each bracket. ‘ Se eee ieee oe rates of climb which would, of 
é : this: operation. is $0.70. for day| . nn ha welcome. hub met at. the 
ALPA and Braniff Sign hours and $8.62 for night hours, expense of ditching stalling speed 
Memorandum of sg with a minimum guarantee of 50 limitations The proposed draft fur- 
O NV av 29 9 © Memoran- E en s ~ . 1er indicated a re ctio Oo "ate oO 
‘ ' nyo - ; : Ai ‘ leted pe. cent day flying and 50 per) climb for transport cargo planes as 
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Associaton anc . . ii *-| layover stations provided are suit-| passed and approved that there shall 
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—— sts * ae ‘ - . ards "espec ‘anspor assen- 
a simple statement, doesn’t it? But | furnished by the company and. ger and transport cargo aircraft. 
as old Farmer Brown would a $5.00 meal allowance for each 24- Questionnaire Prepared for Eek 
aig > > : . ° f questionnaire was yrepared in 
Believe you me, there 1s a lot hour period when pilots are away ‘- Lik Sane anartenent 
more to it than that.” The signing | fyom base stations. for First Pilot William H. Records, 
of this Memorandum of Under-| sity wexico Today. chairman, AA pilots’ Local Council 
. . as . ay y 20 ‘ "9 OF ¢ irs >; | 
standing climaxed a long drawn-| Tomorrow Where? Pe Se ee ats 
: : F CR te ’ bs 3ledsoe, . thairman, AA-Trans- 
out and sometimes bitter and pres- oe oy - a — Mn pay - oceanic pilots’ Local Council No. 60, 
. . . . a Ss anc arbor orkKers Act 1s ry a » , nti 7 : 
surized battle, involving at times! provided in this Memorandum New York, in conjunction with their 
pee - : Provan m is Memorandum Of) nianned trip sponsored by AA for 
even the possibility of strike ac-| Agreement for the Aerovias Braniff fivine the latest in pr cad aie Hine 
. F ss age pilots. There are other sections in Rg SA ae ee nee eae 
tion. Smatterings of this impend-| P).2' nen tak Gees are tn) eee 
ing battle started to come to the| principal ones upon which the col- scat ese | lc cn 
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when it assigned one of its ace me-/| vice-chairman of AA pilots’ Local 
MANN, 3733 W. 55th STREET, diators, Senior Board Member | Council No. 39, Chicago. __ Complete | 
CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS. George A. Cook, to handle this case. | — ; = —— 
Just what the outcome of these med- (Continued Next Col., Top) 
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Reoueste Referee 


testimony was given by all involved 


but at the time of this preliminary 
May 29 hearing, the transcript of 
the control tower conversation was 
not yet complete. This transcript 
will be studied at the second hear- 
ing to be held shortly which may net 
further information. 


Appointment of Referee Expected 
Soon in C&S Case 

The Chicago & Southern night pay 
case, which was submitted to the 
Chicago & Southern Pilots’ System 
Board of Adjustment on April 6, 
1945, and deadlocked as of that date, 
has received considerable attention 
throughout the month. Correspond- 
ence has been flowing between the 
Council, ALPA headquarters, and 
the National Mediation Board in 
Washington, which is expected soon 
to appoint a fifth and neutral ref- 
eree in a very short time to cast the 
deciding vote in the case. The trend 
of the upper currents indicates that 
the Grievance Department will prob- 
ably be busy with the Chicago & 
Southern Council in the near future. 


More Information Needed in 
TWA Group Grievance Case 


On May 22, 1945, John M. Dicker- 
man, ALPA’s Washington represen- 
tative, and William P. Kilgore of 


ALPA’s Grievance Department pre- 
sented a group grievance case to 
the Transcontinental & Western Air 
Pilots’ System Board of Adjustment. 
This grievance involves approximate- 
ly 23 pilots. It has been a long and 
difficult fight to get these cases 
heard by the TWA Pilots’ Ad- 
justment Board. Due to the persist- 
ence of the ICD council and Head- 
quarters, many obstacles were over- 
come and the case was at last pre- 
sented to a board capable of render- 
ing a fair and just decision. During 
the proceedings in this case, the 


| Board requested further information 


concerning the monetary loss suffer- 
ed by various pilots and is withhold- 
ing further actions pending the re- 
ceipt of this information. 


Initial Hearing in Scull Case Held 
On May 16, 1945, the initial hearing 
in the case of First Pilot G. H. Scull 
of MCA pilots’ Local Council No. 46, 
Minneapolis, vs. Mid-Continent Air- 
lines was conducted and resulted in 
the company sustaining its previ- 
ous decision, which was to release | 
the accused pilot. An appeal hearing 
was requested and set for June 1, 
1945, but was postponed at the re- 
quest of the company. AS a result of 
the initial hearing in the Scull case, 
Mid-Continent Airlines also released 
Mr. Scull’s copilot, H. E. Whitsitt 
MCA pilots’ Local Council No. 45, 
Kansas City, whose initial hearing 
started on May 31, 1945. This hearing 


no sooner got under way when the 
company asked for a postponement 
until such time as it could pre- 


pare a little more convincing case. 
Fairchild Case Ends Victoriously 
The case of Kenneth C. Fairchild 
of TWA pilots’ Local Council No. 2, 
New York, vs. Transcontinental & 
Western Air, which has been men- 
tioned in several previous issues of 
the AIR LINE PILOT, finally ended 
on May 28, 1945. This decision re- 
turned Mr. Fairchild to the Inter- 
contine sntal Division from the com- 
pany’s Continental Division to which 
he had been transferred as a part of 
the penalty assessed by the com- 
pany, and made a cash award satis- 
factory to him. Here again was a 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 


CLASS 5-P_ 


LT. Cot. LANE W. SMITH, ‘Fur- 
LOUGHED FROM WESTERN’ AIR 
LINES AND CURRENTLY ON ACTIVE 





—Wide World Photo | 
LT. COL. LANE W. SMITH 


DUTY WITH THE AIR FORCE, IS 
DIRECTOR OF FLYING SAFETY FOR 
THE FERRYING DIVISION OF THE 
AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND. ‘THERE 
CAN BE NO COMPROMISE WITH SAFE- 
TY OR HUMAN LIFE,” IS THE 
WATCHWORD SPREAD BY 31-YEAR- 
OLD COLONEL SMITH TO ALL OF THE 
DIVISION’S FAR-FLUNG BASES. COLO- 
NEL SMITH IS A CLASS 5-P PILOT, 
QUALIFIED TO FLY ALL AIRCRAFT EN- 
GAGED IN MILITARY SERVICE. 








TEN YEARS AGO 


On the age discolored front page 
of the ten-year-ago, May, 1935, is- 
sue of the AIR LINE PILOT, 
there appear stories describing 
the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, then only a baby or- 
ganization, that would completely 
nonplus and deflate the ‘‘what-do- 
we-pay-our-dues-for”’ boys. 

In the legislative 
Washington in May 
two pieces of newly 
islation on which 
ed a large part 
conditions of 
which the air 


cradles 

1935, were 
proposed leg- 
are now found- 
of the estimable 
employment from 
line pilots of today 
are receiving a full measure of 
benefit. The story headed ‘‘“MEA- 
WILL BE ON FLOOR 
started with the follow- 


at 


“On May 23, 1935, the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
of the Senate, Senator McKellar 
chairman, reported H. R. 6511 tc 
the Senate with a recommenda- 
tion that it be passed. H. R. 6511. 
as everyone knows by this time. 
is the Mead air mail bill which 
amends the Air Mail Act of last 
year. It is expected that the bil) 
will be brought up on the floor of 
the Senate in the near future.” 


The Act of last year, which is 
the language used in the preced- 


ing quoted part of the article, re- 
fers to S. 3170, which is the first 
federal law in which the air line 


pilots were included, with the ex- 
ception of one previous law which 
was passed on February 14, 1931. 
known as H. R. 101, ‘‘An Act for 
the award of the air mail flier’s 
medal of honor,’’ which provided 
for the air mail medal of honor 
to air line pilots for distinguished 
service or extraordinary achieve- 
ment. The first federal law (S 
3170) to include a paragraph re- 
lating to the air line pilots’ salar- 
ies, flying hours, and other con- 
ditions and stipulations, included 
the following paragraph: 

“SEC. 13. It shall be a con- 
dition upon the awarding or ex- 
tending and the holding of anu 
air mail contract that the rate 
of compensation and the work- 
ing conditions and relations for 
all pilots, mechanics, and labor- 
ers employed by the holder of 
such contract shall conform to 
decisions of the National Labor 
Board. This shall not 
be construed as restricting the 
right of collective bargaining on 
the part of any 
ployees.”’ 

This was the beginning. This 
small paragraph was enlarged 
and improved upon and finally re- 
sulted in the rather extensive 
coverage that the air line pilots 
have in the present Civil Aero- 

nautics Act of 1938. This 1934-35 
federal legislation prov ided, among 
other things, minimum salaries 


and maximum flying hours for air 
line pilots. 


Another 
page of 


section 


such eme- 


heading on the front 
the May, 1935, issue of 
the AIR LINE PILOT reads 
“BILL ADDS TO PROTECTION 
OF LINE PILOT.” This front 
page piece describes the first bat- 
~~ to secure the passage of Bill 
2496, which was the Senate ver- 
sion of the ALPA proposed Title 
II of the Railway Labor Act 
which was enacted into law more 
than a year later and signed by 
the late President Franklin Dei- 
ano Roosevelt on April 10, 1936. 
Another May, 1935, AIR LINE 
PILOT § front article is 
“SAFETY IN TRAVEL.” 
Closely related to this is the safe- 
tv story headed ‘“‘WAIVER OPE- 
RATIONS CANCELLED.”’ Both 


of these articles related to the 
death knell of the then in effect 
vicious federal regulatory waiver 
system. In those days it was the 
habit and practice of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to not be too 


particular about the 
air regulations that were placed 
into effect because the very mo- 
ment that such regulations would 
start pinching somebody’s toes 
waiver would be issued. In other 
words, there were waivers for 
everything. Summarizing, in 1935 
and previously, most civil air 
regulations weren’t worth the pa- 
per they were written on, partic- 
ularly those dealing with pilots’ 
flight time limitations. 

On May 6, 1935, Senator Bron- 
son Cutting of New Mexico 
crashed to his death when riding 
as a passenger on a TWA air lin- 
er near Kirksville, Mo. The pi- 
lots of this plane had been in the 
air much more than eight hours 
(the 8 hours in any 24 having 
been waived) when the y ran into 
bad weather. Much more could 
be said, but the added impetus 
afforded by this terrible accident 
successfully climaxed the Air 
Line Pilots Association’s battle to 
end the vicious federal civil air 
regulatory waiver system which 
had been for so long so flagrantly 


kind of civil 


a 


abused and with such disastrous 
results. 

In May, 1935, a long editorial 
was printed in all the Hearst 


newspapers throughout the coun- 
try written by David L. Behncke. 
describing the Senator Cutting 
crash and attacking in strongest 
possible language the vicious civ- 
il air regulatory waiver system 
which had much to do with its 

anding—and it was ended for all 
ime under extreme pressure by 
Director Vidal on May 28, 1935. 
AND, REGARDLESS OF WHAT 
ANYONE MAY SAY, THE CIV- 
IL AIR REGULATIONS WAIV- 
ER PRACTICE WAS ENDED 
BY NONE OTHER THAN THE 
LITTLE BABY, ALPA, TEN 
YEARS AGO THIS MONTH. 
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FOR ABILITY AND INGENUITY Yes, We've No Help 


cere SCAN i rt iE cn m 





T he 





first living civilian pilot ever to receive the Air Medal is 


erbert O. Fisher, globe-trotting Curtiss-Wright Corporation test pilot, 


ho is credited with playing a major role in smoothing out flight | 


erations over the treacherous Himalayan “Hump” during ten months 


the China-Burma-India theater. 
larold L. 
1s activities in testing Curtiss 


He is shown at left, as Lieut. Gen. 


George points out on the globe the locale of Fisher's over- 


C-46 Commandos for the ATC. 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 





(Continued from Page 6, Col. 4) 


long, drawn out fight which began 
on February 4, 1944, when Fairchild 
filed for a hearing, in which the com- 
pany at first claimed the pilot had 
no right even to have a hearing, but 
because of the Association’s persist- 
ence, the case finally resulted in a 
square deal decision for Fairchild. 





Albright Helps Behncke 
Finish Reference Material 
Frank J. Albright, of ALPA’s Sta- 











tistical and Research Department, 
spent a busy month assisting Mr. 
3ehncke in giving the final touches 


to the Constitution and By-Laws, 
the HISTORICAL booklet, the 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES booklet, and 
on the assembly of all working 
agreements according to their relat- 
ed sections for the purpose of easy 
reference. Mr. Albright also assisted 
ALPA President David L. Behncke | 
conduct a Central Executive Council | 
meeting on May 24, 1945, in the 
ALPA conference room. This, inci- 
dentally, was a trial run for the con- 
valescing president about which no 
one, not even his doctor, had knowl- 
edge. 
Internationally Significant 
“Letter” Written 

Weil, that’s the_ story about 
ALPA’s month of May activities, | 
which doesn’t include plenty of other 
happenings, including a busy time in 
Washington. During May, two im- | 
portant letters were written by | 
ALPA. One was to Senator Josiah W. 
Bailey on the subject of our coun- 
try’s future international air line 
aviation policy, and another to L. 
Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil | 
Aeronautics Board, on the subject of 


| proposed regulation of non-scheduled | 


air line carriers. Both of these let- | 
ters required a great amount of re- | 


| search hours, and were so lengthy | 


that they can hardly be classed as | 
letters. Instead, they were more in 
the class of briefs on the subject 
matter with which they dealt, all 
being of extreme importance to the 
air line pilots and all other air wor- | 
kers. The ALPA’s Washington of- | 
fice, headed by John M. Dickerman, | 
is a busy place. In addition to keep- | 


PAN—ASS NO. 1 
The correct and official description of an ass is “a long-eared 
equine quadruped smaller than the ordinary horse.”’ Another com- 
mon, in fact, a much commoner meaning is “an obstinate and stupid 
person”’ of which we are obviously all in agreement there is no short- 
age. Many things in this life are a matter of preference, likes and 
dislikes, and the like, and speaking of preference, most people, except 
asses, who are naturally partial to their own kind, prefer the long- 
eared equine quadruped type rather than the human variety and so 
do the Pan American passengers and crews at the Port of Spain Air- 
port in Trinidad. 
he latest PAA passenger service feature at the Port of Spain, 
Pan-Ass No. 1, is used at all B-314 departures and has proved very 
popular. Not long ago, he was even rented out to the local USO for 
their Trinidad party! USO officials report that Pan-Ass No. 1 occupied 
the position of honor in the center of the dance floor and numerous 


| pictures were taken. 


voking on are Mrs. Emily Fisher and Harold W. Fisher, his father. ing up on all 


the words of the citation signed by the late President Roosevelt | ton antetiiee. Mr. Fcctnny gon a 
biol °0 : t - , ‘akan da eins so “7s out with fie assignments relating | 
ch accompanied the Air Medal, Fisher “demonstrated great ability, to employment agreement negotia- 


of ALPA’s Washing- | 


genuity, and a measure of efficiency conspicuously above the ordinary 


achieving outstanding results through numerous test flights.” 





~ LATE NEWS 











Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 
Unanimous 
American business was de- 
ribed before a Senate commerce 
REPRINT 
In a recent issue of the 
‘Douglas Airview,” published 


by the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, appeared the pictures and 
story previously published in 
the AIR LINE PILOT entitled, 
“A Story of Air Line Flying in 
China—Strange—Eery — Grip- 
ping.” This story was written 
by Royal Leonard, veteran air 
line pilot and author. Leon- 
ard’s latest book is, “‘I Flew for 


China.” 











subcommittee recently 
“very nearly unanimous” in oppo- 
sition to using only one United 
States air line for international 
air transport. The report was 
made by Alvin D. Barber of the 
United States Chamber Com- 
merce. 


being 


as 


of 


Question 


Women are holding a third of 
the jobs on all air lines in nearly 
every position listed on their pay 
rolls, according to a recent survey. 
Among the jobs are those in the 


hangars and shops, and in the 
special control department, as well 
as those of stewardesses, flight 


nurses, and passenger agents. The 
burning question is, ‘‘How are we 
going to get them back in the kit- 
chen—or are we?” 








tions and the handling of grievance 
cases. 
We're Finally Getting There | 
The next issue will be for the 
month of June and it will be the} 
first time that the AIR LINE PI- 
LOT has been caught up since 
Pearl Harbor. If anybody wants 
to make anything of this, the com- | 
ment of the editor is, ““Yes, we’ve | 
had no help; yes, we’ve had mater- 
ial shortages; yes, we’ve had equip- 
ment shortages; yes, our printer | 
has had his troubles; yes, some of 
the editors we’ve tried out have 


proved to be better in other lines; | 


and all in all, everything consider- 
ed, we should all be tickled pink 
that we’ve been able to do as well 
as we have.” Adios! And we’ll be 
seeing you in the June issue. 





Are you wearing an ALPA 
emblem? If you aren’t, you cer- 
tainly should be. Available at 
Headquarters for 50c_ each. 
“EMBLEMIZE” now. 








Standing in the cart are Steward John Thomas and Navigator 


Harold Needs. Standing, l. to r.: Stanley Call, radio; E. Hawley 
Haig, Atlantic Operations representative, SPA; Capt. Charles Titus; 

obert Sexton, engineer; Fritz Anderson, 3rd officer; Daniel Morgan, 
steward; James Torcum, 4th officer; Timothy Sullivan, radio; Richard 
Brown, engineer; Tom McMillan, Atlantic traffic representative, SPA; 
and Tommy Flanagan, Ist officer. 

Now that we have named all of the uniformed people in the pic- 
ture who know all about operating giant Clippers to the far corner 
ports of the world, we note with interest the little hombre in the lower 
left hand corner. We are sorry we haven’t his name to give you. We 
will, nevertheless, bet you a Pan American Clipper that he is the only 


, one in the picture who knows all about operating Pan-Ass No. 1 and 


|no fooling! And to say that operating Pan-Ass No. 1 isn’t to this 
| little fellow just as serious and important a business as operating a 
Pan American Clipper is to the Pan American pilots isn’t an off-the- 
beam statement. 

Reduced down to its commonest denominator, life is nothing much 
more, nothing much less than making a living, isn’t it? That’s what 
all the shouting is about, don’t you think? It’s bringing home the 
bacon that counts for the most, no matter how it’s done just so long 
as the method employed is reasonably honorable whether it’s driv- 
| ing Clippers or driving asses. 











A CAPTAIN’S LAMENT NO. 5 


HERE’sS “A CAPTAIN’S LAMENT NO. 5” IN OUR SERIES OF LAMENTS 
SENT TO THE AIR LINE PILOT By A MYSTERY WRITER WHO SIGNS HIS 





—Acme Photo 


EXPANSION As Braniff prepares to embark upon the pre-inaugural flight of Braniff Airways 
from the United States to Mexico, T. E. Braniff, president of Aerovias Braniff, 
receives a bouquet of roses to be delivered by him to the wife of President Camacho in Mexico City. | 
Presenting Mr. Braniff¥ the roses for their delivery is Angela Soria, San Antonio, Texas. L. to r.: Mayor | 
us R. Mauerman, San Antonio; Mrs. John Lee Smith, wife of the Lieutenant Governor of Texas; Mr. | 
Braniff; Miss Soria; and Carlos Calderon, Consul General of Mexico, San Antonio. Since the old say- 
ing, “A rose by any other name would still smell sweet,” is quite generally accepted as true, the rose: | 
and the flight services should do much toward maintaining the peaceful relations between the United | 
States and Mexico. 


NAME ONLY AS “VBAAPS.” IT’s AGAINST ALPA’s EDITORIAL POLICY 
TO PUBLISH ANONYMOUS CONTRIBUTIONS, BUT, IN THIS CASE, AN EXCEP- 
| TION HAS BEEN MADE, IF SOME COPILOT KEYHOLE MAN WILL WHISPER 
| TO THE EDITOR WHO “VBAAPS” Is, THE AIR LINE PILOT WILL App 
HIS BY-LINE TO THIS LAMENT IN A FUTURE ISSUE. THE COPILOTS HAVE 
FINALLY COME THROUGH WITH THEIR VERSION OF RIGHT SEAT FLYING; 
HOWEVER, THE LEFT SEAT LADS ARE STILL IN THERE PITCHING. OUR SE- 
RIES OF LAMENTS ARE RAPIDLY GROWING LARGER SINCE CAPTAIN CHARLES 
H. BOTSCH OF COUNCIL ‘No. 31, AMERICAN AIRLINES, BURBANK, CALI- 
FORNIA, ANSWERED POETICALLY A POEM WRITTEN BY KEITH MURRAY OF 
CouNCIL No. 28, COLONIAL AIRLINES, NEW YORK, WHICH WAS PUB- 
LISHED IN THE OCTOBER, 1942, ISSUE OF THE AIR LINE PILOT, EN- 
TITLED “THE COPILOT.”” HERE IS THE MYSTERY WRITER’S VERSION OF A 
CAPTAIN’S LAMENT: 

Yes, I am the captain, I sit on the left; 

It’s true that I have to be quick and deft. 

But now that on the left side I sit, 

These things I remember so I won't lose my wit. 

I'll not forget the days of my plight, 

And those things I forgot when I sat on the right— 

When I called Lafayette instead of Chicago, 

Froze the heater, and mishandled the cargo. 

I forgot the clearance when we left South Bend, 

An act that displeased the captain no end. 

And when he yelled, “Get on the ball, ‘Bub,’ ” 

It made me feel like a first class “dub.” 

When we left Detroit and over QG, 

Those Canadian stations were Greek to me. 

Clear across Canada in a perpetual daze, 

I kept getting n’s when they should have been a’s. 

Things are different now, it’s easy to see; 
I didn’t think anyone was as dumb as me. 

But the boy I have who sits on the right 
Works on the log with the lights on bright. 
He never looks at a sequence report; 
When he misses a cone, you should hear him snort. 
He never looks at the weather maps; 
When things get tough, he yaps and yaps. 
I try to remember when we're picking up ice 
That the things I’m thinking aren’t very nice. 
It’s not his fault that he had that scare; 
The metro said there was no ice there. 
It slipped from the props and pounded the skin; 
This terrific noise was new to him. 
It made him feel like a first class “dub,” 
Because all he’d flown had been a “cub.” 
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May 15 was a red-letter day fo 
and their former colleagues now in 


15th anniversary of their profession. 
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r all United Air Lines stewardesses 
military service, for it marked the 
To celebrate the occasion, United 


Air Lines, the nation’s first air line to employ stewardesses, gave a 
luncheon in Chicago for the girls, with Ellen Church, the world’s first 


air line stewardess, now a captain 
of honor. 

It all began at 8:00 a. m. on May 
15, 1930, when at the Oakland, Calif., 
airport a smiling young woman stood 
near the door of the passenger cabin 
of a Boeing tri-motor plane of Unit- 
ed Air Lines poised for its cross- 
‘ountry hop to Chicago. She was 
Ellen Church, offering rather timid 
“good mornings’’ to the travelers 
boarding the plane—trying to be out- 
wardly calm just before making her 
first trip as the world’s first air line 
stewardess. 

Pilots Mumble Their Dissatisfaction 

‘Girls on airplanes,’’ mumbled the 
pilot, it’s come to this!” And 
the copilot agreed. Their feeling was 
typical of that of many others who 


**830 


felt that aviation was a man’s game 
only. The main thing was to get the 
air mail through and passengers 
were a ‘‘nuisance’’—naturally pass- 































TOP The first air line stewardess 
in the world was Miss Ellen Church 
of United Air Lines. She is now 
captain in the U. S. Army Nurses 
Corps. What she started 15 years 
ago really took in a big way. 
BOTTOM Many of UAL’s stew- 
ardesses who were registered 
nurses entered the Armed Services 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. Typi- 
cal is Second Lieut. Carol F. Mac- 
Millan of Portland, now putting 
her experience to good use with 
an Army Air Evacuation Transport 
Squadron in the European war 
theater. 


| United 


| air lines 


United Air Lines Photos 


in the Army Nurse Corps, as guest 


enger service features were not wel- 
come. 

It wasn’t long, however until 
these same crewmen found that hav- 
ing a stewardess aboard was really 
a help, not a_ hindrance. Miss 
Church and the girls that followed 


her, mustering all the diplomacy at 
their command, eventually broke 
down the resistance. As a matter 
of fact, they soon began taking care 
of pilots well as passengers 
serving them coffee and sandwiches. 
Teday, if an air line attempted to 
dispatch a flight without a steward- 
the first screams of protest 
probably would come from the pi- 
lots, say United Air Lines officials. 
“Women With Wings’’ Prove Helpful 

Since the inauguration of steward- 
ess service, ‘“‘women with iy 
have proved an outstanding feat 
in the development of air line t 
portation. Every domestic air 
in the nation, plus a dozen foreign 
air lines, have adopted stewardess 
service and more than 1,000 sky girls 
are fiving the nation’s airways. 


as 


ess. 





Idea Originates with Ellen Church 
It was Ellen Church who conceived 

and put into practical application 

this new and glamorous career in 


aviation. Prior to her first trip for 
between San Francisco and 


Chicago, Miss Church was a nurse at 


| a San Francisco hospital and, in her 
spare time, was learning to fly. Be- 
| cause of her nursing experience and 
knowledge of aviation, she felt that 
she and others like her could be of 
assistance to people who then were 


somewhat timidly riding the nati 
pioneer passengers 





as 





Officials were skeptical when she 
approached United Air Lines with 
her idea, but agreed to give it a try 
authorizing her to recruit seven 
other girls—Margaret Arnott, Ellis 
| Crawford, Alva Johnson, Harriet 
Fry, Cornelia Peterman, Jessie Car- 
ter and Inez Keller. Happily for 
Miss Church and the stewardess pro- 
fession, her idea ‘‘took’’ immediately. 
Air travelers definitely liked the new 
sky girls and asked for more. Miss 


Church next employed 20 more stew- 


ardesses to fly United’s Pacific Coast 
route between Los Angeles and Se- 
attle. Miss Church continued as 
United's chief stewardess for a year 
and a half, and then returned to 
nursing. She had carved a new pro- 
| fession for women in aviation. 
| 14 Mos. Avg. Length of Service 
Prior to World War II, United re- 
quired all of its stewardesses to be 


































































THE AIR LINE PILOT 


“GIRLS ON AIRPLANES,” MUMBLED THE PILOT, “‘SO IT’S COME TO THIS!” AND THE COPILOT 
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registered nurses. Many an air-| air evacuation nurses, and United 1. The first eight girls to pioneer 
minded young woman went into alone has 20 more stewardesses on| stewardess service in May, 1936. 
nurses’ training with a career as| Military leave. They flew UAL’s San_ Francisco LA 
; . : ‘hicago route. : 
stewardess uppermost in her mind. Through the years, certain stand- _— as route Z :| 
With the wartime demand for nurs-/| ards have been developed and adopt- we Rigg ge sage pace ae by@ 
es, however, United eliminated this| ed in carefully_selecting candidates | UAL’s sky girls riggs past ne 
requirement, substituting two or|for sky girls. For instance, an ap- | Years. They were Cispeayce at th ; Sta C 
more years of college education as| plicant must possess charm, person- | 15th anniversary luncheon. ; g¢ 
one of the qualifications. Thus far | ality, poise and a _ generally attrac- a. Capt. Ellen Church, world’s *} 
the company has employed more | tive appearance. She must be able | first air stewardess, cuts the birth 4 The s 
than 300 ‘‘co-ed”’ sky girls and a to-| to cope with the public with tact’ day cake while Jean Orr, left, Chief q half 1 
tal of approximately 1,500 since 1930. | and intelligence. Physical stand- Stewardess Ada Morandi, and Vir-@ erSeas 
Average length of service, United! ards are strict. Prospective stew- | ginia Southard, right end, look on. j verseas 
officials say, is 14 months, with cupid ardesses must be from 21 to 26 years 4. Wings for Co-eds! These s on ton 
having a hand in 99 per cent of the of age; between five feet two and co-ed stewardesses have just been argo h 
resignations. That’s because United | five feet six inc hes in height, and) graduated from UAL’s stewardess asco 
employs only single sky girls, and weigh not more than 125 pounds. training school in Chicago. eee 
once they’re married, they’re ground- | witeched Their Wagon to a Star | Wasann 
ed Many have married pilots with f : , , , , 3 
whom thev flew. United Air Lines conducts its own | line routing, ticketing, coding, speci- 3 2 e 
: : stewardess school at the company’s | fications of aircraft, passenger psy-f (Conti 
Stewardess Standards High Chicago headquarters for girls who| chology, and food service. Upoil 
Since the war, cupid hasn't been have “hitched their wagon to a, graduation, they are assigned to] -——— 
as active as the Army and Navy in| star,’”’ so to speak. Part of their| various sections of the company’ i 
thinning stewardess ranks. Hun-/| four weeks’ training is instruction coast-to-coast and _ Pacific coast i PF 
dreds are serving on battle fronts as; in company history and policies, air | routes. 
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